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a man.1 In Egyptian texts she is often mentioned as " the
divine consort," and usually she was no less a personage
than the Queen of Egypt herself. For, according to the
Egyptians, their monarchs were actually begotten by the
god Ammon, who assumed for the time being the form of
the reigning king, and in that disguise had intercourse with
the queen. The divine procreation is carved and painted in
great detail on the walls of two of the oldest temples in
Egypt, those of Deir el Bahari and Luxor ; and the inscrip-
tions attached to the paintings leave no doubt as to the
meaning of the scenes. The pictures' at Deir el Bahari,
which represent the begetting and birth of Queen Hatshop-
sitou, are the more ancient, and have been reproduced with
but little change at Luxor, where they represent the beget-
ting and birth of King Amenophis III. The nativity Is
depicted in about fifteen scenes, which may be grouped in
three acts : first, the carnal union of the god with the queen ;
second, the birth; and third, the recognition of the infant
by the gods. The marriage of Ammon with the queen is
announced by a prologue in heaven ; Ammon summons his
assessors, the gods of Heliopolis, reveals to them the future
birth of a new Pharaoh, a royal princess, and requests them
to make ready the fluid of life and of strength, of which they
are masters. Then the god is seen approaching the queen's
bedchamber ; in front of him marches Thoth, with a roll
of papyrus in his hand, who, to prevent mistakes, recites the
official names of the queen, the spouse of the reigning king
(Thothmes I. at Deir el Bahari, Thothrnes IV. at Luxor),
the fairest of women. Then Thoth withdraws behind Ammon,
lifting his arm behind the god in order to renew his vital
fluid at this critical moment. Next, according to the inscrip-
tion, the mystery of incarnation takes place. 'Ammon lays
aside his godhead and becomes flesh in the likeness of the
king, the human spouse of the queen. The consummation
of the divine union follows immediately. On a bed of state
the god and the queen appear seated opposite each other,
with their legs crossed. The queen receives from her hus-
band the symbols of life and strength, while two goddesses,
Neit and Sclkit, the patronesses of matrimony, support the
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